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Caesar Augustus—Empire Builder 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIFROW 
Carleton College 


The life of Augustus falls in a unique period in world 

history: a time of endings-—and of new beginnings. He 
lived at the dawn of the Christian era. He saw the 
end of the old Roman Republic, that had lasted for five 
hundred years. His reign as Emperor, following the ex- 
ample set in the brief two years of Julius Caesar’s 
dictatorship, ushered in another five hundred years of 
Roman world dominion as an Empire. Nor was this the 
end. For it will be recalled that the state which this man, 
Augustus, so firmly established in the forty-one years of 
his reign endured after the fall of the Roman Empire 
in the West for another thousand years as the Eastern 
Roman Empire: until the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
As for Rome, the Eternal City, the dream of her world 
supremacy was once more transmuted into actual fact 
in the days of Charles the Great. His union of Germany 
and Italy in the so-called “Holy Roman Empire”’— 
which has been characterized as neither Holy nor Roman 
nor an Empire-——endured nevertheless from Christmas 
Day of the vear 800 A. D. until its final dissolution 
by Napoleon in 1806—another thousand years. These 
epochs may assume a new significance if we stop to recall 
that it is not yet five hundred years since Columbus 
discovered America. 
_As Alexander the Great “levelled the terrace upon 
which European history built,” making possible Rome’s 
conquests in Asia and in Africa, so Augustus in his turn 
reared an imposing edifice thereon. 

Augustus is remembered primarily as a builder. 
tonius, the biographer 


Sue- 
of the twelve Caesars, tells us 
of his boast that he had found Rome a city of brick 
and left it a city of marble. And the historian adds 
these significant words: “And besides, he made it safe 
for the future, so far as human foresight could do so.” 
Augustus was an Empire Builder. 

First, then, a word with regard to his name. His title, 
Augustus—“the Worshipful” or “the Majestic,”—still 
survives in our every-day speech as the name of a month. 
The Emperor himself first officially called the sixth month 
of the old Roman year by his own surname. His name 
at birth was Gaius Octavius, and he came “of an old 
and wealthy equestrian family in which his own father 
was the first to become a senator.” Suetonius states that 
on September 23 in 63 B. C.—the vear of Cicero’s con- 
sulship—when the renowned conspiracy of Catiline was 
before the house, this senator was late, and upon his 
arrival reported that a son had just been born to him 
in his home. He lived near the Palatine Hill, at a place 
called “the Ox Heads.” The child’s mother, Atia, was 
the daughter of Julia, the younger sister of Julius Caesar, 
so that the infant was the grandnephew of the Dictator. 





Young Octavius lost his father at the age of four. 
At twelve he is said to have delivered the funeral oration 
for his grandmother, Julia. At sixteen he received mil- 
itary prizes on the occasion of Caesar’s triumph over 
Africa. When the Spanish war began, in 46 B. C., the 
young man endeared himself to the ruler of the world 
by the energy and zeal he manifested in his cause. So 
it came about that when Julius Caesar was assassinated, 
on the Ides of March in 44 B. C., it was found that 
this mere boy had been made his heir and adopted as 
his son. Accordingly, in compliance with custom, he 
changed his name to “Gaius Julius Caesar Oetavianus.” 
We usually refer to him as “Octavian” during this 
period in his life. He called himself “Caesar.” 

Thus at eighteen Octavian found himself in possession 
of a vast fortune and on the threshold of a political 
career that held great possibilities of achievement or 
disaster. Against the advice of his stepfather and friends, 
he left Apollonia, in Epirus, where he had been com- 
pleting his military studies, and hastened to Italy to 
claim his great inheritance. “Just to think of that boy 
going to Rome to contend with grown men,” said Cicero, 
after Octavian had ealled on him en route. 


In the world’s capital Mark Antony, who was then 
consul, opposed him. Thereupon Octvavian secured the 
support of the senatorial party, raised an army of vet- 
eran soldiers, and overcame his opponent in a civil war. 
He served as an officer, but proved himself a brave 
soldier as well, winning distinction by seizing the battle- 
standard when its bearer was wounded, and carrying it 
himself for some time. This was in the so-called War 
of Mutina, one of the five civil conflicts (the others 
taking their names from Philippi, Perusia, Sicily, and 
Actium). The interval of thirteen years between the 
murder of Julius Caesar and the restoration of the 
republic under the presidency of his great nephew as 
princeps, or “First Citizen,” was a dreary period of 
anarchy and bloodshed. We shall not discuss it in 
detail. The youthful heir to Caesar’s power and place 
displayed from the outset a force of intellect and of 
will which made him more than a match for his many 
opponents. 

In his twentieth year he usurped the consulship. The 
legal age for this highest elective office in the Roman 
Republic was 43. When the Senate hesitated to grant 
him the title thus irrezularly, his centurion threw back 
his cloak, showed his sword hilt, and said: “This will 
make him consul if you do not!” 

He next showed his shrewdness by making with his 
former adversary, Antony, and with Lepidus (in 43 
B. C.) the agreement known as the Second Triumvirate. 
Under a five-year plan the three men divided the world 
among them. There followed a reign of terror during 
the proseriptions—a “purge” it would perhaps be called 
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today—a massacre in which hundreds of the private 
enemies of the Triumvirs were murdered. Remembering 
that Julius Caesar had been assassinated by the very 
men whom he had pardoned and admitted to his friend- 
ship, the Triumvirs proposed to forestall their foes. And 
so the streets ran with blood, and among others the life 
of the great orator, Cicero, was demanded by Antony. 
He stood in the way of what the Triumvirs proposed 
to do. With his death the old Roman Republic really 
came to an end. Its adherents, the Liberators (as the 
assassins of Julius Caesar called themselves) Brutus 
and Cassius, and their forces, were defeated at Philippi. 
Thus vengeance had been exacted for that murder, and 
the Temple of Mars the Avenger—vowed and erected 
by Augustus—still stands in Rome today as a reminder. 
After a foolish attempt to increase his personal power, 
Lepidus was expelled from the triumvirate and exiled. 

Then came the inevitable final conflict between the 
two remaining members of the coalition. In 31 B. C. 
the combined fleets of Antony and Cleopatra were put 
to flight. By their suicide in Egypt after the defeat 
Octavian was left sole ruler of the world. Without de- 
stroying the old republican forms of administration, he 
gathered up in his own person all the powers formerly 
held by many separate officials—the consuls, the tri- 
bunes, the censors, the representatives of the state re- 
ligion. He desired to be called only Princeps—‘the first 
citizen.”” He expressed his ideal as a ruler in the follow- 
ing words: “May it be granted to me to make the state 
safe and secure and to reap the reward that I desire there- 
from: namely to be declared the founder of the best 
possible form of government; and upon my death may 
I bear with me the hope that the foundations I have 
laid will remain unmoved.” It was Munatius Plancus 
who proposed that he be called by the name most familiar 
to us today—Augustus. 

In considering the history of ancient Rome, we may 
appraise it from three separate viewpoints: as a great 
conquering nation, as a great governing nation, and as 
a great civilizing nation. So it is also with the contribu- 
tion made by Augustus, the founder of a new imperial 
government. I have already spoken of his suecess in 
the civil wars by which he established his power. By 
his foreign campaigns the boundaries of the empire 
were extended to the Rhine and the Danube on the 
north, to the Atlantie Ocean on the west, to the Sahara 
desert on the south, and to the Euphrates on the east. 
The peoples who still caused trouble on the frontiers 
were the Parthians and the Germans. The greatest 
military disaster of his reign was the defeat and death 
of his general Varus in the Teutoburg forest (in the 
general vicinity of the town of Paderborn, in Germany) 
and the loss of three Roman legions. Arminius—the 
Latin form of Hermann—was the name of the German 
chieftain who inflicted this crushing blow. It is said that 
Augustus could not be reconciled to this disaster, but 
would ery aloud: “Quintilius Varus, give me back my 
legions!” dashing his head against a door as he did so. 
As for the Parthians, it was by diplomacy: that the 
Emperor recovered from them the standards lost by 
Crassus at Carrhae in the year 53 B. C. 

The Res Gestae Augusti—the achievements of Augus- 
tus’ life that he thought worthy of enduring record—- 
were originally to be found on bronze tablets flanking 
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the entrance to the mausoleum of Augustus in Rome. 
These have disappeared, and the loss was long regarded 
as irreparable. But in 1555 a Dutch scholar (Buysbec- 
che) was sent by the emperor Ferdinand II on an em- 
bassy to the Sultan of Turkey. In a letter of his pub- 
lished four years later he says: “On our nineteenth day 
from Constantinople we reached Ancyra. Here we found 
a most beautiful inscription, and a copy of those tablets 
on which Augustus had placed the story of his achieve- 
ments.” From this marble copy the document is cus- 
tomarily referred to as the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
Naturally it serves as one of our most important sources 
of information. We may still hear the Emperor broad- 
casting to posterity the story of his life and deeds. He 
says at the outset: 

Below is a copy of the deeds of the divine Augustus, 
by which he subjected the whole world to the dominion 
of the Roman people, and of the amounts which he ex- 
pended upon the commonwealth and the Roman people, 
as engraved upon two brazen columns which are set up 
at Rome. 

Then, speaking to us in the first person, Augustus 
continues: 

In my twentieth year, acting upon my own judgment 
and at my own expense, I raised an army by means 
of which I restored to liberty the commonwealth which 
had been oppressed by the tyranny of a faction 

Those who killed my father IT drove into exile by 
lawful judgments, avenging their crime, and afterwards, 
when they waged war against the commonwealth, I 
twice defeated them in battle ‘ 

I undertook civil and foreign wars by land and sea 
throughout the whole world, and as victor I showed 
mercy to all surviving citizens. Foreign peoples, who 
could be pardoned with safety, I preferred to preserve 
rather than to destroy : 

In my triumphs there have been led before my chariot 
nine kings, or children of kings. When I wrote these 
words I had been thirteen times consul, and was in 
the thirty-seventh year of the tribunician power. 

There speaks Augustus the conqueror. Two purposes 
of the writer may be discerned throughout this official 
resumé of his achievements: The first is to pose as the 
savior of the state. The second is to represent his author- 
ity as exercised under constitutional forms. For example, 
we read: “The dictatorship which was offered to me 
by the people and the senate, both when I was absent 
and when [ was present ... I did not accept .. . The 
annual and perpetual consulship offered to me at that 
time I did not accept.” 

Note, however, that he says also: “I have been prin- 
ceps—chief citizen—through forty years.” And_ then 
he lists the titles of other offices which he has held, 1n- 
cluding that of pontifex maximus, the head of the state 
religion. 

We must not fail to observe that, though he tells 
of his conquests in war, he glories also in the peace 
that prevailed throughout the world during his reign: 
he speaks of the ancient temple of “Janus Quirinus, 
which it was the purpose of our fathers to close when 
there was peace won by vietory throughout the whole 
empire of the Roman people on land and sea, and which 
before | was born, from the founding of the City, was 
reported to have been closed twice in all, the senate 

i: ‘ * 

three times ordered to be closed while I was princeps. 
Twice in the preceding seven hundred years, thrice in 
the half century—forty-one years, to be exact—of this 
man’s reign, was the whole world at peace. Like the 
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great founder of our own Republic, he was “first in 
war” and also “first in peace.” 
Not mere conquest, but good government, is the glory 


of a truly great ruler. Augustus records his donations 
of money to the populace, his doles of food: “These my 
donations,” he says, “have never been made to less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand men.” The total — 
tion of the Empire at this time has been estimated a 
85,000,000 people, of whom about 17,000,000 were ri 
citizens. The remainder were allies, slaves, and freed- 
men. There is a list of amounts paid by the state for 
Italian and provincial farms on which he settled his 
veteran soldiers. “I am the first and only one within 
the memory of my age to do this,” he says. There were 
besides bonuses that were paid to the soldiers. In times 
of depression or disaster—specifically, when there was 
an earthquake in Asia—Augustus paid the taxes or the 
tribute of the province out of his own private means. 
Evidently his private means were large. He beautified 
Rome by the erection of many fine public buildings. 
There were other public works besides: 

Aqueducts which were crumbling in many places by 
reason of age I have restored and I have doubled the 
water which bears the name Marcian by turning a new 
spring into its course ; 

I have restored eighty -two temples of the gods, passing 
over none which was at that time in need of repair. 

He built great roads and bridges—many of them still 
in use today—and erected a new civic center, the Forum 
called by his name. He built a theatre in memory of 
his son-in-law, Marcellus. He gave great speectacles— 
gladiatorial games, athletic competitions, and wild beast 
shows—to amuse the people: 

Twenty-six times in my own name, or in that of my 
sons and grandsons, I have given hunts of African wild 
beasts in the circus, the forum, the amphitheatres, and 
about 3500 beasts have been killed. 

So, for example, at the dedication of the Theatre of 
Marcellus (in 11 B. C.) 600 beasts were killed and the 
tiger was shown for the first time. In the vear 2 B. C., 
260 lions and 36 crocodiles were killed. 

Augustus made the Mediterranean safe for trade: “I 
have freed the sea from pirates,” he says. Roman ships 
sailed the waters of the known world: 

My fleet has navigated the ocean from the mouth 
of the Rhine as far as the boundaries of the Cimbri— 
continental Denmark—where before that time no Roman 
had ever penetrated by land or sea. 

He established colonies of soldiers in ten Roman prov- 
inces, besides the twenty-eight colonies in Italy itself. 
Embassies seeking friendship came to Augustus from 
distant India and from southern Russia, as well as from 
many other lands. 

While I was consul for the thirteenth time the senate 
and the equestrian order and the entire Roman people 
gave me the title pater patriae. 

Like George Washington, Augustus was hailed as the 
father of his country. 

When I wrote these words I was in my seventy-sixth 
year. 

So ended the official record once inscribed by Augustus 
ipon his tomb at Rome. He was pardonably proud of 
what he had accomplished for good government and for 
the establishment of peace, of justice, and of prosperity. 
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Christianity was born, we recall, in the time of this 
Augustan peace. 

The time of Augustus, like that of Pericles at Athens, 
is known as a golden age of literature. It was then that 
Vergil and Horace in poetry, and the historian Livy in 
prose, composed works that will outlast all the temples 
and roads and statues of the age: “Their names shall 
live when brass and stone are dust.” They called to life 
& new spirit and patriotism and an appreciation of 
Rome as the great ruling power of the world, charged 
with a responsibility to spread civilization and culture 
to its farthest bounds. Augustus and his prime minister, 
Maecenas, were distinguished as patrons of literature 
and the arts. 

It was in the reign of Augustus that Vergil’s Aeneid, 
one of the greatest epics in world literature, was written. 
Its theme is expressed in the familiar line. 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

’ Augustus himself the poet writes: “It was a god who 
gave us this peaceful leisure—to me he will always seem 
iu god.” So he also appeared to the Romans generally, 
as was shown by his deification. 

And Horace, whose father had been a slave, who had 
himself fought under Brutus at Philippi against the 
vouthful Octavian, who had been freely forgiven, and 
who beeame with Vergil and Maecenas one of the inner 
circle of friends about the emperor Augustus, Horace 
in many a familiar Ode gives voice to his patron’s 
praises: 

Who recks of dwellers in the Scythian snows? 
Who dreads the Mede? Who fears if Caesar reign 


Yon savage brood the Teuton forest knows? 
Or who is troubled for the war with Spain? 


Each sees the sun down in his native glen, 

There wedding widower elm and tender vine; 

Then blithely hies him homeward, and again 

Crowns his glad cup and bids thee bless the wine. 
(Odes 4.5.25-32) 

Perhaps we may close with this picture of the father 
of his people by whose gift the inhabitants of a great 
empire enjoy the Roman peace in comfort and in happi- 
ness about their own firesides. 

We have said nothing about the noble appearance of 
this nag of empire, about his sickly youth and his 
illnesses in later life, his sorrow at the loss of those 
nearest per dearest, his shame at the disgrace of his 
wayward daughter. He rose above the personal afflictions 
common to mankind, and left in the Roman Empire 
he created a lasting memorial of his greatness. Let us 
vive Horace the last word, reiterating what seemed to 
him the chief blessing of his sovereign’s rule: 

Beneath thy sway we live in peace, 
The double gates of Janus close, 
Outbursts of vagrant license cease, 
And all is order and repose ; 
Thy hand, that stays the people’s crimes 
Restores the arts of olden times. 

(Odes 4.15.9-12). 


We cannot analyze an element. Virgil and Milton may 
yield up some of their secret to the chemist of liter- 
ature: not so Genesis or the Iliad. Homer taught the 
Greeks, as the Bible teaches us, that literature is not 
fine writing and that the greatest things are the sim- 
plest —R. W. Livingstone 








Early Roman Sobriety 


ARTHUR Patcu McKINLAY 
University of California 

arly Rome is lere taken to inelude the period of 
the kings and the republic down to the time that the 
educative power of the Comedies and associations with 
more sophisticated people began to have effect. 

Karly Rome! is to be placed among the nations of 
simple? living, if one may take the ancients themselves 
as authority. The evidence for a relatively abstemious 
way of living among the early Romans largely derives 
from. a tradition widely prevalent in later times that 
Bacchie ways at Rome had sadly degenerated with the 
centuries. There is Tiberius who contrasts what went 
on at dinner parties’ of lis day with times when frugal- 
itv prevailed. Plutarch! points the laxity of later times 
with the discipline of carler days. Dio® and Polybius®, 
Seneca’ and Pliny*, by stressing the corrupt ways of 
later days, compel the inference that in earlier times 
the Romans were significantly less corrupt. Sallust® even 
more virulently compares the new with the old, to the 
ereat disparagement of the former. Diodorus!” vouches 
for the simpheity of carlier times in comparison with 
the extravagance of sueeceding ages. In early" times 
heavy drinking in Rome was under the social ban. In 
fact, the cultivation of the vine came in at a compara- 
tively late date.’* If anyone engaged in drinking bouts, 
he was called crassator (thick-headed).!* An exception 
to the prevailing practice of abstemiousness was so rare 
us to oceasion comment.’* Horace’s half-pint of wine 
included in a simple diet is probably indieative of the 
wine portion of early days.’’ The one-eighth pint'® of 
wine rationed among the Romans beset on the Capitoline 
Hill by the Gauls in ca. 390 B. C., though a siege 
ration, When compared with the allowance of grain, one- 
half pint, probably indicates a seanty though regular 
use of wine at least among soldiers in early days. Chil- 
dren, young men under the age of thirty,’ and servants 
were forbidden to drink at all. 

The authorities give few instances of heavy drinking 
in these earlv times. Amone these is the drinking party 
that wound up with the Lueretia Episode.'* Then there 
is the story that Romulus! onee when dining out drank 
little because he had business on hand for the next day. 
would infer from this citation of restraint. that 
there were others who drank more. At least a companion 
is reported to have said: “Romulus, 1f everybody did 
as you do, wine would be cheaper.” “Nay, rather,” he 
replied, “it would be dearer if each one drank as much 
as he wished; I have, in fact, drunk as much as [ wish.” 
This tale may be a bit apocryphal; the investigator, 
however, will be on firmer ground historically when he 
comes to Papirius Cursor and the stories of his heavy 
drinking. Papirius’ apostasy from ancestral decorum 
seems to have made quite a sensation. Or at least there 
eame under the eyes of Dio Cassius” the report that 
Papirius’ countrymen remonstrated with him for his 
bibulous practices. Besides, Livy?) notes a tradition in 
regard to this Papirius that, owing either to lis robust- 
ness of body or to much practice, he could digest large 
quantities of food and wine. Aside from these instances 
and the carousing on feast days there is little historical 
evidence of heavy drinking at Rome until the time of 
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Scipio the younger, 165 B. C2? Pacuvius’ going through 
a mock funeral daily after dinner with the attendant 
wake** is hardly an exception, sinee the poet was of 
Greek extraction from Southern Italy. 

There was a stringent prohibtion** of women’s drink- 
ing, as is noted by many authorities; e.g., Plutareh,? 
Athenaeus,"") Pliny the Elder? Polybius.?* Isidore,2# 
Valerius Maximus,*” Cicero,"? and Aelian."? A law of 
Yomulus, noted by Dionysius** of Halicarnassus, pro- 
vided the death penalty for women who drank, as well 
as for those caught in adultery. Note that these two 
penalties are found in one and the same sentence. Cato*# 
notes the same collocation of penalties. These regula- 
tions against women’s drinking were stringently executed. 
Several instances of such executions have got into the 
reeords.” Even in the time of Augustus women seem 
to have been under restrictions against drinking. Horace’s 
Neobule*® complains that she may not drown her love- 
longing in wine, and Ovid’s Hero feels that she could 
while the time away waiting for Leander better if only 
she were not denied the use of wine.** 

In this appraisal of drinking conditions in Early Rome 
one must note, however, that on feast days there was 
a noticeable relaxation of social ways. At the festival 
of Hercules wine would flow eopiously.** Statius*® speaks 
of a tipsy December at the Saturnalia. At this festival 
the slaves revelled" On the Paridia drunken farmers 
sang a chant to Beechus.!' Tibullus® speaks of tipsiness 
as quite in good form at another country festival. The 
feast of Anna Perennat™ was much in vogue with the 
commonalty that matched the number of cups they 
drank with the vears they hoped to lived. 

By way of conclusion, it would seem that in its vig- 
orous control of wine drinking Early Rome lines up 
with Sparta. Ammianus Marcellinus says that the 
suinptuary laws of the Romans were brought in from 
the edicts of Lycurgus and that for a long time they 
were strictly observed, and that, having fallen into 
abeyance, they were re-established by Sulla. The brev- 
ity of this paper is a sort of mute witness of the situation 
in Early Rome. The paucity of Baechie data for almost 
six liundred years assembled in so few pages may be 
indicative of the place of the wine god and his wares 
during those centuries. 


1 Being of “une erande sobriétée” Jardé, Daremberg and Saglio 
Dictionnaire V. 921. 2 G. Ferrero, Characters and Events of 
Roman History, (New York, Chautauqua Press, 1917) “for many 
centuries water drinkers,’ 182. ? Tacitus Annals i. 54. 4 Sulla i. 
* xix. 64, writing of 187 B. C. & xxxi. 25. 7 Epistles xev. 16. 
Hist. ” Catiline vi 10 Xxxvi. 


8 Nat. xiv. 28(22) in. vil. 4; x1. 5. 

(Tauchnitz, VI, 238). 1! Amimianus Marcellinus xvi. 5.1. 1° Pliny 
NH. xviii. 4.24 (Mavhoff). 1 Aulus Gellius xi. 2.5 ex. 14 e.g. 
Papiriug Cursor (see notes 20, 21). 1 Sermones i. 1, 74, 16 Plu- 


tareh Camillus xxvii. 5. 17 Athenaeus x. 429 b; or thirty-five 
(Achian Varia Historia ii. 38). 18 Livy i. 57. 1 Aulus Gelhius 
xi. 14. 29 yili, 23. 21 ix. 16. 13. 22 Polybius xxxi. 25.4. 23 Sen- 
een Bpistles xii. 8. 24 This topie has been developed at length 
in The Classical Bulletin XXL (November, 1945), 14-15. 7 Com- 
parison of Numa with Lycurgus in. 26 X, 429 b. 20 N. H. xiv. 





13 (14) 89-90 (Mayhoff). 28 vi. 2. 29 Etymologiae xx. 3.2 30 iL. 
1.5. 31 De Re Publica iv. 6.6. °2 Varia Historia ii. 38. 3° Ro- 


mon Antiquities ii, 25.6. *4 Aulus Gelhus x. 28. °° Athenaeus 
x. 440 e-f, citing Polybius: Pliny, NV. H. xiv.13(/4). 89 (Mavhoff); 
thid. 90; Valerius Maximus vi. 3.9. °8 Horace Odes iii. 12. 
87 Ovid Heroides xix. 14. 38 Athenacus iv. 153 ce. 39 Silvae 16. 
5: 16.97. 4° Macrobius Saturnalia i.7 ex, citing Accius. 41 Tibul- 
lus ii. 587-88. 42 Jdem ii. 1.29-30. 48 Ovid Fasti iii. 503-542. 
i+ xvi. 5.1. 
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A Note on Cicero Pro Marcello 34 


Itaque, C. Caesar, sie tibt gratias ago, ut omnibus 
me rebus a te non conservato solum, sed etiam ornato, 
tamen ad tua in me unum innumerabilia merita, quod 
ficri jam posse non arbitrabar, maximus hoe tuo facto 
cumulus accesserit. 


So reads the final sentence in Cicero’s Pro Marcello. 
The form of expression employed has proved puzzling 
to many a student, and the ordinary commentators 
seem to throw little light on the difficulty.* As far as 
the sense of the passage is concerned, the following para- 
phrase, couched in more normal form, would, | think, 
give the essential meaning correctly. 

Itaque, C. Caesar, gratias tibt ago quod, etst omnibus 
rebus me non solum conservasti, sed etiam ornavisti, 
tamen hoc tuo facto ad tua in me unum innumerabilia 
merita—quod fiert jam posse non arbitrabar—mazimum 
cumulum addideris. 


Or, fundamentally the same ideas might be expressed 
in this form: 

Ttaque, ©. Caesar, tibt gratias ago, non tantum quod 
(ex una parte) me omnibus rebus non conservaveris 
solum sed etiam ornaveris, sed quod (ex altera parte) 
ad tua in me unum innumerabilia merita—id quod fieri 
jam posse non arbitrabar—etiam maximum cumulum 
hoc tuo facto addideris. 


In this last form of the sentence the subjunctives 
conservaveris, ornaveris, addideris are what are called 
“internally dependent” verbs, or—to use a more familiar 
terminology—they are “virtually oblique,” and might 
be translated, “I thank vou because, as I see it, you have 
not only saved me... but because by this aet of yours 
—a thing I had thought impossible—you have actually 
added a climax to your already innumerable favors to 
me, 


The oblique predication involved in this form of the 
passage will, I thing, furnish us the key to the form 
of expression Cicero himself uses. He does not say: 
Gratias tibi ago quod cumulum addideris, but, Sic tibi 
gratias ago ut cumulus accesserit, that is to say, Sic 
(ie. hac mente, hoc animo) tibi gratias ago—‘in this 
sense I thank you, that a climax has been put on your 
other favors.’”’ Somewhat as Horace (Sat. 1, 1, 30) says: 
Hac mente laborem sese ferre (aiunt) ... ut in otia tuta 
recedant, though this involves purpose, as parallel idioms, 
like hae lege ut, hac condicione ut, generally do. Still 
we also find expressions like mos fuit Romanis ut, lex 
est ut, veri simile non est ut fecerit, where facts and 
not intentions are in question. 


The (to us) queer shift to cumulus accesserit (instead 
of the more natural, “I thank vou for having climaxed,’’) 
is probably due merely to the accident that accedit 
cumulus was the current expression in Cicero’s day 
(efr. Cic. Prov. Cons., 26; Rosc. Am., 8; ad Att., 4, 
19(18)), rather than cumulum addere or afferre. 


Certainly, the sic gratias ago ut is unusual. Sie ut is 
so generally consecutive, and gratias ago quod so regular. 
Yet there is really nothing startling about an explanatory 
adverbial clause with ut qualifying a preceding sic, in 
the sense of hac mente, as it often does an ita, in the 
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sense of “with this restriction.” But it is not a mere 
comparative clause (ut accessit); nor is it a compara- 
tive-conditional clause (uts? accesserit). Cicero does not 
say, “I thank you as,” nor “I thank you as if,” nor yet 
“TL thank you because,” but “I thank you in the convic- 
tion that this has been a climax;” or “I thank you as 
one who has added a elimax to his other favors.” 


| a ee 


Since writing the above I have discovered one very brief but 
helpful note in a commentator. It oceurs in Richter-Eberhard: 
Ciceros Reden fuer Marcellus... .. 3 ed., Leipzig, 1885, p. 33. 


The same note is transcribed by Kelsey and slightly enlarged by 
Harkness (Select Orations of Marcus T. Cicero, 1889, p. 270) 
in these words: “Ut maximus cumulus accesserit, briefly ex- 
pressed for ut maximum cumulum accessisse confitear, as to 
admit that, etc.” This approaches the interpretation given in the 
present paper without. trying to elucidate it. 


Fair Exchange 
(Catullus, 14) 


Did I not love you, Calvus, 

More than I love my eyes, 

With a monumental hatred 

Your whimsy I would despise. 

What have I done or said, Calvus, 

That you send me these horrible rimes? 

May the gods frown on the chent 

Who perpetrated these crimes! 

It must have been the professor, 

Sulla, who gave them in lieu 

Of a payment for a briefing, 

Thinking them worthy of you. 

Ye gods! but to send your Catullus 

These sacrilegious lays, 

That he might straightway perish 

On the Festival, greatest of days! 

False friend, you will not escape me! 

With dawn will Caesius’ tome 

And the poison of Suffenus 

Be on their way to your home. 

That’s how [ll wreak my vengeance. 

But you who made these rimes, 

Hence to the cave that spawned you, 

You are a disgrace to the times! 
Joun J. Lone, S.J. 


Awards in the twenty-first annual Interscholastic 
Latin Contest, held on December 9, 1947 between all the 
Jesuit high schools of the Middle West, were as fol- 
lows: (1) Daniel P. Solon (Campion), (2) Peter Duha- 
mel (Campion), (3) Joseph Bracken (St. Ignatius, Chi- 
cago), (4) Joseph Werr (St. Ignatius, Chicago), (5) 
William D. Phoenix, Il. (Regis), (6) Alvin Perrie 
(Rockhurst), (7) Dan Lauer (Campion), (8) Raoul 
Disselhorst (Loyola, Chicago), (9) Henry Cullen (Loy- 
ola, Chicago), (9 ex aequo) Dennis Murphy (Mar- 
quette). Total Points by schools: Campion 23, St. 
Ignatius (Chicago) 15, Regis 6, Rockhurst 5, Loyola 
(Chicago) 414, Marquette 114. 
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Vol. 24 Marcu 1948 No. 5 
Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando: 
Dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus! (Paschal Sequence) 
* 
We wish all our readers a happy Eastertide! 
* 

Resurrexi, et adhue teeum sum: Alleluja! (Haster 

Vass) 


Editorial 


One of the finest fruits of a liberal-arts course built 
around the Greek and Roman classics as a core, is that 
breadth of view which alone leads to a true grasp of 
reality; and, we may add, that breadth of interests 
which is the hall-mark of the gentleman. The narrow 
outlook which comes from premature specialization 
shuts out the greater part of reality, sees the small por- 
tion of it belonging to one’s specialty shorn of its 
relationship to the whole, and magnifies and distorts it. 
To get any part of the world of reality into just per- 
spective, it is essential not only to know in a vague 
way that there 7s a whole of which this is a part, bu 
to look carefully at all the parts, individually and col- 
lectively. Only when we have done this, and done it 
well, can we for a time exclude from view the whole 
and focus on a part, without danger of distortion, of 
getting away from reality. 

Now to gain this breadth of view, this view of the 
world of reality as it truly is—therefore, this only true 
view of the world of reality—is the chief function of 
what is called “a general edueation.” It is our convie- 
tion—a conviction which, we believe, is firmly based on 
experience—that such a general education cannot be 
adequately acquired by means of a high-school plus a 
junior-college course, however varied or liberal; no, not 
even by a couple of years of dipping into the world’s 
“oreat books.” We submit that a far better job can 
be made of it through a four-year liberal-arts course, 
with the classies as the field of concentration, and cul- 
minating in a eomplete philosophical synthesis. Our 
present purpose is, however, not to attempt a full demon- 
stration of this thesis, but to point out that a strong 
classical major is an excellent means to prevent that 
narrow outlook which comes from early specialization, 
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and to impart that breadth of view which alone leads 
to a true understanding of reality. But this claim needs 
to be qualified by one most important proviso. If the 
Greek and Latin courses in a liberal-arts college are 
organized and given as an introduction to a specialty 
and a training in a profession, they can easily descend 
to the level of any other professional and highly spe- 
cialized course, and in so far forfeit all right to be con- 
sidered truly liberalizing and broadening in their effect. 

Any good classical concentration programme 1n a lib- 
eral-arts curriculum will presuppose a thorough ground- 
ing in the Greek and Latin languages, and will certainly 
include the study of Homer, Thucydides, Attic tragedy, 
Plato (let us say, the Socratic dialogues and the Re- 
public), Aristotle (at least the Rhetoric or Poetics, and 
the Hthies or Politics), Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, and Tacitus. Now we believe that anyone who 
has read these writers with care will easily understand 
why such a classical programme is bound to produce a 
broadening effect on a student’s outlook and interests. 
Homer's is a full world, with all the radica! human im- 
pulses and passions at high tension. Thucydides’ under- 
standing and portrayal of political events is penetrating, 
critical, philosophical. Sophocles and the tragedians pose 
and probe all the problems of freewill and fate, of 
human elation, and suffering, and collapse. The Socratic 
dialogues lay the foundation for a genuine humanism, 
w healthy rationalism, a reverent religious-mindedness. 
The Republic can serve as an excellent introduction to 
philosophy, presents a reasoned educational programme 
based on a sound psychology, provides good prolegomena 
to economies, sociology, and political science, and, above 
all, puts the “good life” where it belongs—at the base 
and at the heart of all successful human institutions. 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics furnish a solid science, 
as well as an art, of expression and a good theory of 
aesthetics with which to begin a deeper study of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. And what the genius of the 
Greeks has originally created for us, that the practical 
sense and organizing power of the Romans has exploited, 
passed on, and brought nearer to us. A burning apostle 
like Lueretius, a truly humane and cultivated gentle- 
man like Cicero, an idealist and prophet like Virgil, 
« mellow boon companion and a keen-scented observer 
and good-natured critic of human nature like Horace— 
these and other classical writers all have their worth- 
while contribution to make to a broad and _ tolerant 
view of life and of the world. 

The beauty of a classical major is that in taking it 
up the student takes not one department of reality for 
his domain (like the mathematician or the chemist), 
but—for a time, at least-—the whole interesting world 
of men and things, as reflected and interpreted by the 
great minds and the great books of Greece and Rome. 
But let us not be misunderstood. We make no such 
claims as these for Latin or Greek majors who spend 
half their time on technical or merely factual courses, 
on the techniques of scholarship, bibliography, realia, 
and the like. We are envisaging a liberal-arts student 
who is giving a very large part of his time and energy 
to the serious study and analysis (in content and form) 
of classical Greek and Roman literature, and at the 
same time doing regular creative writing of a humble 
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sort along the lines of his reading and study. (And mere 
comptes rendus of learned books read are no substitute 
for such writing.) To him Plato, for instance, will mean 
new and stimulating ideas, a new method of approach 
to his own problems, perhaps an intellectual awakening, 
an inspiration to higher things, and not merely books, 
and books about books, and theories about the meaning 
of the “theory of ideas.” By saying this we are not 
advocating superficiality or deerying scholarship. We 
are deprecating premature specialization, premature pre- 
occupation with the problems and the tools that belong 
properly to ripe scholarship. We are advocating think- 
ing, instead of cramming. We are proposing as the proper 
object of the liberal-arts course accuracy in understand- 
ing Plato, instead of accuracy in remembering or filing 
away scholars’ and scholiasts’ names, and titles and 
editions of books, and the latest theories of learned 
men about the chronology of Plato’s works. 

Now this breadth of view which, we believe, the clas- 
sies induce and promote, will naturally lead to breadth 
of interests. And breadth of interests makes the gentle- 
man. Nor let us say, as foolish people do, “We want 
no ‘gentlemen’ in realistic modern America. Edueation 
in the classics belongs to a by-gone day, when people 
had nothing better to do than to think of becoming 
‘gentlemen’.”” If we want no gentlemen, we want no in- 
tellectual men, no thinkers. To be a gentleman is not 
to be a superfluous ornament of society. To know men 
in all their variety; to know reality in all its multf- 
plicity; to appreciate all things at their true value; to 
be interested in all—this is not a superficial veneer of 
culture, 1t 7s culture; and woe to the society in which 
such culture is esteemed a luxury, a superfluous frill! 
Of course, such culture is not within the immediate reach 
of every citizen of a free country. Nature is not yet 
so democratic as to give all indiscriminately the endow- 
ment which is its prerequisite. (Aristotle could teach 
us that.) Moreover, circumstances are often adverse to 
the development of such an endowment, even where it 
exists. But intellectual leaders a democratie society too 
must have. Perhaps it needs them more than any other 
form of society. It will therefore do very well, in our 
estimation, if even to-day it still invests some time and 
money and talent in a genuine classical education. 


Fim F 





it is interesting to note that eighty schools are now 
using the Schoder-Horrigan Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek (Loyola University Press). A new and revised 
Teacher’s Manual for the course is now available. This 
explains general aims of the course, suggests procedure 
in teaching, gives specific hints on individual lessons, 
with bibliography, ete. It replaces an older mimeo- 
graphed combination key and manual, and introduces 
much new material. 


Hence the vanity of translation; it were as wise to 
east a violet into a crucible that you might discover 
the formal prineiple of its colour and odour, as to seek 
to transfuse from one language into another the creations 
of a poet.—Shelley 
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In Memoriam—John A. Scott 


The scholastic incidents of the life of John Scott in- 
clude: undergraduate work at Northwestern University; 
graduate studies at Johns Hopkins, Géttingen, Munich; 
some forty years of teaching and research at North- 
western, the latter continued in ten years of retirement; 
foundation lectures at Oberlin, Northwestern, Berkeley 
(whence his brilliant “Unity of Homer’), and Yale; 
presidency of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South (1916), and of the American Philological 
Association (1919); books, articles, notes; academic 
honors. Eighty years of restless life; then death in sleep 
at his summer home, Gull Lake, near Augusta, Michigan, 
in the early morning of October 27, 1947. 

Cato and Quintilian are agreed that the orator per- 
fectus must be, first of all, a good man. Plato says that 
only the good man ean be a friend. The important 
thing to say about John Scott is that he was a good 
man: sincerely religious, generous in loans and gifts 
to students and others, unpretentious, finding joy in 
admiration of his friends—whose quality, as in the case 
of our former editor, Father Kleist, reflected great credit 
upon him. He was many-sided, keenly interested in 
athletics, business, polities, religion. 

Jebb’s “Introduction to Homer,” published the year 
Seott entered college, uses the name “Homer” of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, “without implying that one man 
composed the whole of both or of either.” The impact 
of Scott’s work was such that the prevailing view became 
again unitarian. He corrected Croiset’s statistics, under- 
mining his separatist theory. He was factual, incisive, 
often devastating. He was acute, ingenious, original. 

More of a special pleader than a judge, the abstemious 
Seott was like the bibulous Cratinus of Aristophanes’ 
Knights, rushing the reader along like a mountain tor- 
rent, so that the evidence seemed all in one direction. 
Vigorous in body and mind, a man not to be overlooked 
in any company, he wrote lucid, effective, dramatic 
papers, with the qualities of plainness of thought and 
diction, and rapidity, which Matthew Arnold found in 
Homer himself. 

Though he was less technically prepared for the New 
Testament studies to which he later devoted himself, 
his We would know Jesus was much in demand. Pro- 
fessor Sanders tells me that he recommended this book 
to a friend who could not have followed his own recondite 
writings, to the latter’s great delight and benefit. Whether 
or not one was at every point convinced, Scott seemed 
incapable of presenting anything which had not some- 
where a stroke of genius, something really rewarding. 
The unity of Homer, the unity of the faith—a consistent 
pattern. 

A skilful raconteur and a wit, he was popular as a 
publie speaker. Let me add this one, which he appre- 
ciated, to his huge store of anecdotes. I was amused 
(for I handled his correspondence while he gave the 
Sather Lectures) when, after he had delivered an address 
roundly attacking the scholarship and literary merit 
of the Goodspeed New Testament, a woman from the 
audience wrote in, “Where can we secure a copy of your 
translation?” 

For years, this impatient, impulsive, boisterous, tender- 
hearted, whole-souled scholar was the professor most 
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sought out by returning students, a man not easily for- 
gotten. His faculties, including a prodigious memory, 
were unimpaired to the end. But his Odyssey was at 
last finished, his Return accomplished; and “one that 
erewhile had suffered much sorrow of heart .. . slept 
in peace, forgetful of all that he had suffered.” 

Northwestern University CLYDE Murtey. 


Latin—Mexico’s Third Literature 


E. J. Burrus, 8.J. 
St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, La. 

That a supposedly dead language should have been 
employed to express the history of conqueror and con- 
quered with all its glorious enterprises and heroic deeds, 
is but another proof of the perennial vitality of Latin. 
That the thoughts, sentiments, hopes, and aspirations 
of the most diverse races with very different traditions, 
should have been given artistic and eloquent expression 
in that same language, is evidence of the universal adapt- 
ability of Latin. That much of the vast store of learning 
should have been preserved in Latin for modern scientists, 
linguists, and historians, is a tribute to the precision and 
expressiveness of that same classic language. That the 
rights of a down-trodden race should have been pleaded 
in Latin before the court of world opinion and conscience, 
reminds us that Latin was onee the language of our 
Western Civilization. 

Of course, not all that was written in Latin deserves 
the name of literature. In Mexico, too, a vast amount 
of writing was done in Latin that does not merit that 
title. 

We usually think of Mexico as a Spanish-speaking 
and Spanish-writing country. When we read its litera- 
ture written in Spanish, we can detect but few departures 
from standard Castilian. We might easily be unaware 
that the country has two other literatures—its native 
Indian and Latin. Even today, of Mexico’s approxi- 
mately twenty million inhabitants, over four and a half 
million, or about thirteen percent, speak Indian; an 
almost negligible number of these can write Indian, 
using the Spanish alphabet. Their literature belongs to 
the past. It is not my purpose, even were I competent, 
to list and evaluate this Indian literature. Competent 
critics tell us that the war epics and touching lyrics of 
the Mayas and Aztecs deserve a high place in the litera- 
ture of Mexico.! 

What Greek and Latin were to the Roman Empire 
at the time of Christ, and Latin to Europe of the Middle 
Ages, that Nahuatl, the langauge of the Aztees, was to 
the vast territory from Alaska to the heart of ancient 
Peru in central South America at the time of the Spanish 
conquest and the re-organization of a new empire. When 
Hernan Cortez landed in Mexico in 1519, he found a 
bewildering number of native languages and dialects— 
125 to be exact.” But Nahuatl] was spoken, or at least 
understood, not only in the towns and cities along the 
military roads throughout the Mexican Empire, but 
also far beyond its political frontiers. This language 
had been carried by enterprising merchants, adventurous 
explorers, pioneering colonists, or mere marauding bands 
into the heart of the South American continent. How 
the language spread along the west coast to Alaska, I 
leave to puzzled scholars with their many theories.* 
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Latin had played a leading role among world lan- 
guages in the discovery of America. Fortunately, the 
man destined to discover this new world read Latin as 
« living language. His favorite books were Aliaco’s 
Imago Mundi, Silvio Piccolomini’s Historia Rerum, 
Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, and Ptolemy’s Geographia, a 
Latin translation of the original. It is well known that 
“Ptolemy’s extension of Asia eastwards, so as to dim- 
inish by 50° of longitude the interval between eastern- 
most Asia and westernmost Europe, fostered Columbus’ 
belief that it was possible to reach India by crossing 
the Atlantie,”* but what may not be so well known js 
that Columbus was inspired by a striking passage in 
Seneca’s Medea (lines 375-379), made the more striking 
by the variant, or incorrect reading, adopted by Colum- 
bus. He himself copied out the original Latin and then 
translated the passage into Spanish; copies of both texts 
in Columbus’ handwriting are extant. 

Venient annis saccula seris 
quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
laxel et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
nec sit terris ultima Thule. 
There shall come an age in far-off years. 
When Ocean shall unloose the bonds of things, 
When the whole broad earth shall be revealed, 
When Tethys shall disclose new worlds 
And Thule not be the limit of the lands. (L.C.1..) 
Columbus read Tiphis (Tiphys) instead of Tethys, and 
his translation into Spanish is as follows: 
Vernin los tardos afios del mundo—ciertos tiempos 
en los quales el mar oceano afloxard los atamientos de 
Jas cosas y se abrira una gran tierra—y un nuebo 
marinero como aquel que fue guya de Jason que obo 
nombre tiphi—descobrira nuebo mundo—y entonces non 
ser’ la ysla tille—la postrera de Jas tierras. 





It is significant that Columbus in his Spanish transla- 
tion should have enlarged upon the part to be played 
by the new Tiphys, Jason’s pilot in the Argonautie Ex- 
pedition.”. I think it quite probable that never in the 
history of the world did a variant reading have such 
far-reaching consequences. Columbus became the new 
Tiphys; he discovered a new world; Thule was no longer 
the most distant of lands. The very name of this new 
world came from a Latin geography printed at St. Die 
in 1507, the Cosmographiae Introductio by Martin Wald- 
seemiiller. 

The preponderant role played by Latin in the discovery 
of Ameriea is prophetic of the important part it would 
have in the intellectual and artistic development. of 
the first large political unit of the new continent. 

The first printing press for the New World was brought 
to Mexico City about 1536. Already in 1540 the first 
Latin literature was published. Cristébal de Cabrera 
wrote some clever Latin distichs and had them printed 
in an otherwise Spanish book, Manual de Adultos. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Spain’s outstanding critic, does not 
hesitate to term these Latin poems, though short and 
few in number, “the beginning of classic poetry in the 
New World.” In 1553 North America’s first university 
was opened with a Latin discourse by its professor of 
Latin, Franciseo Cervantes de Salazar (1513 or 1514- 
1575). His three Latin dialogues, Academia Mexicana, 
Mexicus Interior, and Mexicus Exterior, deserve, I be- 
lieve, the title of the first prose literature of the New 
World. These dialogues were published in Mexico City 
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in 1554.° To a series of simple Latin dialogues by Luis 
Vives, the Spanish humanist and teacher of our Cer- 
vantes, the author-professor added seven Latin dialogues 
of his own composition, three of which he wrote during 
his first year of teaching at the new university. Joaquin 
Garcia leazbaleeta (1825-1894) translated these dia- 
jogues into Spanish and in 1875 published them under 
the title Wéxico en 1554. They were reprinted recently 
in a popular edition.’ It is hoped that before long the 
Latin text with an English translation will also be 
published. 

Not even the most rabid anti-religious government 
has dared to touch one of the monuments near the mag- 
nificent cathedral of Mexico; it is the statue of Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas (1474-1555), apostle and defender 
of the Indians. De las Casas pleaded the cause of the 
down-trodden Indian with eloquent voice, trenchant pen, 
and apostolic deeds. That every European might know 
the justice of the cause that he defended, he wrote in 
Latin about 15382 De Unico Vocationis Modo. Many of 
his Spanish treatises on the same subject were almost 
immediately translated into the international language 
of the time. De Unico Vocationis Modo is undoubtedly 
superior to any of the other writings of de las Casas. 
It is now available in a bilingual (Latin and Spanish) 
edition. The overfiery vehemence and sweeping exag- 
gerations that characterize and mar most of his Spanish 
writings, are happily absent from the Latin defense. He 
bases his plea on universal justic, on the dignity of the 
human person, on a sense of common humanity and 
decency, and, for those of more obtuse consciences, 
on the temporal advantages to be derived from humane 
treatment of the natives. Precision of thought, clarity 
of expression, serenity of tone, and profound wisdom 
characterize one of the great writings of all times. 

Another staunch and eloquent defender of+the rights 
of the natives was Fray Julian Gareés (1447-1542), first 
bishop of Tlaxeala, near Mexico City. He wrote a mag- 
nificent open letter in Latin to Pope Paul III, in which 
he defends the freedom of the Indians. No more brii- 
liant defense has ever been made of their cause. Well 
does this letter deserve the title of “Maqna Charta of 
Indian Freedom,” and it should be read and pondered 
by everyone desirous of knowing the history of our 
continent. 

Two figures dominate Mexican letters of the seven- 
teenth century: the first is Don Juan Ruiz de Alareon 
(ce. 1581-1639), the country’s supreme dramatist, whose 
comedy La Verdad Sospechosa was imitated by Corneille 
in his comedy Le Menteur; the second is Juana Inés 
de Asbaje (in religion, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 1651- 
1695), Mexico’s incomparable poetess, fondly called by 
the people the Tenth Muse. She wrote in Spanish, 
Nahuatl, and Latin. In her autobiography, Sor Filotea 
de la Cruz, she defends most vigorously the right of 
women to equal education and equal opportunities for 
the study of science and literature. She wrote popular 
sacred songs in which Latin or Indian alternate with 
Spanish. Her dramatic works are mostly in Spanish, 
but her Neptuno Alegérico is in Latin verse and prose 
alternating with Spanish. As a literary critic, she ex- 
ereised a salutary influence by combating the vogue 
of a bombastic style. When the terrible plague of 1695 
swept over the country, she heroically tended the stricken 
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and fell a victim of her generous charity. 

The eighteenth century opens with a gifted Latin 
poet, Cayetano de Cabrera y Quintero, who not only 
gave his country an excellent Spanish translation of 
Juvenal and Horace, but wrote many fine poems in 
Latin; he even turned his hand to a Latin epic. Among 
his voluminous Latin poetry are many clever epigrams. 
Most of his writings still await publication. De Cabrera 
died sometime aiter 1774. 

The eighteenth century is the golden age of Mexican 
humanistic literature. Most of the Spanish and Latin 
writers of this era were victims of the unjust and violent 
persecution of the vain and quixotic Charles IIL of 
Spain. These valient heroes, who had worked so gen- 
erously for their native land as teachers and missionaries, 
repaid a manifest injustice with the most lavish gifts of 
their great genius. These writers were historians, poets, 
biographers, philosophers, theologians, dramatists, even 
archaeologists. But there is one element possessed in 
common by all—a thorough classical formation.’ 

The Alexandriad of Francisco Xavier Alegre (1729- 
1788), is the story of the siege and conquest of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great. This original epie is in four 
books, whose hexameters flow easily and naturally. 
Alegre’s many Latin poems evince unusual inspiration; 
this is particularly true of his Eclogues, written in 
evident imitation of Virgil’s, but with original themes 
and marked with the stamp of his own genius. The 
twenty-four books of the Z/‘ad found in this same poet 
an extraordinary translator, who not only had a thorough 
knowledge of the original, but who wrote Latin as though 
it were his native language. With all the fiery eloquence 
and apostolic zeal of de las Casas, but with greater 
prudence and keener logic, Alegre wrote fearlessly in 
defense of the underprivileged Mexican Indians. He is 
best known to Spanish Literature for his excellent trans- 
lations of Horace and Boileau. 

The first complete history of Mexico from the time 
of the conquest is Andrés Cavo’s Latin Historia Mezict. 
Only later did he translate the original Latin into Span- 
ish. In 1792, Cavo published at Rome a splendid Latin 
biography of his scholarly and eloquent teacher José 
Julian Parreno. Cavo lived from 1739 to 1803. 

Diego José Abad (1727-1779) is the author of the 
profound theological Latin De Deo Deoque Homine 
(also known under the title Heroica de Deo Carmina), 
written in hexameters and published posthumously at 
Cesena in Italy in 1780. The first part of the epic 
is a Summa Theologica in verse, the second part is the 
life of Christ. 

Menéndez y Pelayo calls the Rusticatio Mexicana of 
Rafael Landivar, (1731-1793) “one of the finest poems 
that modern Latin ean claim.” This poem has been 
translated several times into Spanish, the best version 
being that of Don Frederico Escobedo, under the sig- 
nificant title of Georgicas Mericanas; soon we shall be 
so fortunate as to have an English translation of this 
epic.” The Rusticatio is a poem of panoramic propor- 
tions, showing us Mexico's lakes, valleys, and mountains, 
its fields and products; its people and their diversions; 
their simple joys and frequent tragedies. 

To Juan Luis Maneiro (1744-1802) we are indebted 
for the inspiring Latin biographies of many of Mexico's 
greatest men (De Vitis Aliquot Mexicanorum), which 
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deserves to be better known by Latin scholars every- 
where. Gabriel Méndez Plancarte, one of Mexico’s out- 
standing writers and editor of Abside, the well known 
literary review, discovered and published recently Mane- 
iro’s Spanish poems. Manuel Fabri (1737-1805) is best 
known for his first-rate Latin biographies of Abad and 
Alegre. 

The energies and attention of the early nineteenth 
century are claimed by the struggle for national in- 
dependence. Many of the best minds turn to newspaper 
writing, to influence their fellow-citizens, some for a 
continuance of Spanish rule, many for independence. 
Here begins that fatal rift in Mexican thought, tradition, 
and allegiance, to be accentuated today by once seem- 
ingly dormant native elements. Since that time, Mexico 
has never again found itself; today it is scarcely the 
shadow of its former self; the best it has produced is 
in libraries and museums, in the very institutions it has 
proscribed. The unjust Spanish persecution of Mexico’s 
most capable educators and most brilliant writers has 
been perpetuated by so-called lberal politicians, who 
are anything but liberal. The vast reservoirs of energy 
for good have been utilized for the destruction of all 
that was best in Mexican culture; Christianity, which 
included the finest from a classical heritage and from 
the sublime doctrines of Christ and His life, has been 
attacked by those who neither understood nor appre- 
ciated it. What a mighty object lesson for all nations 
who would learn: Mexico, the leading nation of the 
New World, with over a century’s start in literature, 
art, and the other forms of expression of high culture, 
has sunk almost into oblivion, living spiritually and 
culturally on the mere remnants of its glorious past! 
The native Indian culture has been exalted by some 
beyond all semblance of truth and reality, and this, not 
in order to help the virtually enslaved Indian, but to 
exploit him still more. 

Mexico’s salvation lies in using what is best in its 
divergent cultures and all that they represent, not in 
pitting one against the other. One of the guides to the 
rich heritage which Mexico (or rather a small clique 
ruling Mexico) has neglected or ignored is to be found 
in its Latin writings, many of which are still unpublished, 
some so rare that the few extant printed copies are 
virtually manuscripts. A beginning has been made in 
the Biblioteca del Estudiante, which has published sev- 
eral of the best Latin literary and historical works in 
an excellent Spanish translation. A more complete pub- 
lication has been started by the Biblioteca Americana. 
This publishing house is devoting an entire series to 
the Mexican Latin writers, giving the original Latin 
text. with the Spanish version facing it. 

Since 1800 the amount of Latin literature produced 
in Mexico has dwindled considerably. Charles II, tyrant 
of Spain, destroyed most effectively the educational sys- 
tem of the country. Libraries were plundered, scattered, 
and sold. Scholars and writers have continued to trans- 
late from Latin into Spanish, but few to compose any 
superior works in Latin. Ignacio Montes de Oca y 
Obregon (1840-1921), whose translations from the Greek 
and Latin classics, together with his own original Span- 
ish and Latin poems, fill eight volumes, is an outstand- 
ing exception. The translations of Horace and of all of 
Virgil by Joaquin Areadio Pegaza (1835-1918) are among 
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the most perfect in the Spanish language. He also wrote 
several excellent Latin poems. 

Joaquin Garcia Ieazbaleeta (1825-1894), to whom all 
students of Mexican History and Literature are heavily 
indebted, was a profound classical scholar who trans- 
lated and edited many of the Mexican Latin writings. 

Even today a small but select group of Mexico’s best 
writers has been formed and inspired by the ancient, 
especially the Latin, classies; this group contributes to 
the leading literary review, Abside, and includes: Alfonso 
Junco, author of La Divina Aventura and Un Siglo de 
Mexico; the brothers Garbriel Méndez Planecarte and 
Alfonso Méndez Plancarte (the first is the founder and 
editor of Abside and author of Horacio en México and 
Humanistas del siglo XVIII, the second, author of Poetas 
Novo-Hispanos). Angel Maria Garibay is best known 
to scholars for his studies in Precortesian Mexican lit- 
erature, of which he has published several volumes, 
and for his excellent grammar of the Nahuatl language; 
but he has not neglected to point out ‘the humanistic 
elements in the classie literatures of Greece and Rome; 
his best book in this field is Esquilo: Trilogia de Orestes, 
a verse transiation of the Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus 
with a preliminary study. 

Thus Latin ean glory in being the language in which 
much ef Mexico’s best literature was written, in having 
inspired directly many of its Spanish masterpieces, as 
well as in having influenced indirectly all of its Spanish 
literature and even much of its later Indian literature. 
It deserves, I believe, to be better known by us if we 
would come to understand our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande, and deserves attentive study, too, on its own 
merits." 


' Fray Bernardino de Sahagun has preserved for us many of 
the Nahuatl lyrics. The two great epic poems of the Mayas are 
the Popol-Vuh and Chilam Balam; both have been translated 
into Spanish; there are two excellent English versions of the 
Chilam Balam, one by Professor Roys, the other by Professor 
Gates. 

* Cuevas, Mariano: Historia de la Nacién Mexicana, Mexico, 
1940, p. 19. 

3 Id. page 24 sqq. 

4 Ene. Brit. 14th ed. sub Ptolemy. 

» Tethys was a sea-goddess, daughter of Uranus and Gaia, 
wife of Oceanus and Mother of the Oceanids; Tiphys was the 
pilot of the ship Argo. 

6 Confer the author's article in the Classical Journal for Octo- 
ber 1947, The First Literary Production of the New World. 

7 In the Biblioteca del Estudiante. 

8 Gabriel Méndez Plancarte has devoted an entire volume to 
them, Humanistas del siglo XVIII, Mexico 1941 (Biblioteca del 
Estudiante, number 24). 

® The author of this article is at on nt editing the complete 
works of Cavo; he has translated the Latin biography and hopes 
io publish a bilingual edition. In answer to many questions re- 
ceived, he wishes to state that he is trying to publish not only 
an anthology of Mexican Latin, but also the complete writings 
of the more representative Mexican Latin Humanists. 

10 By Professor Graydon W. Regenos, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 

11 Tt has been possible to antes the material for this article 
through the generosity of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and Loyola University, New Orleans, 
and the help of Professor Carlos E. Castafieda of Texas Uni- 
versity and Miss Nettie Lee Benson, capable Librarian of the 
Texas University Latin American Library. 





There is steadily increasing the tendency to treat 
literature as if it had no other function than to amuse. 
There is too much reading which is like opium-eating 
or dram-drinking.—Arlo Bates 
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Cicero as a Human Being 


A human being one generally thinks of as social. 
That quality implies that a human being has friends. 
And if we think of “friends” in connection with Cicero, 
one of them comes to our mind immediately, Atticus. 

The latter has been described as “the political adviser 
of a man of greater genius, to whom he supplied balance 
and insight” (A. H. Byrne, Titus Pomponius Atticus, 
Bryn Mawr, 1920, p. v), and one whose “peculiar gifts 
and talents were a positive complement of Cicero’s 
ingenium” (E.G, Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, New Haven, 
1914, p. 99). 

This view of Atticus, who was, without the least doubt 
in Cicero’s mind, his closest friend and confidant, has 
long been traditional. Perhaps if this puzzling character 
toward whom the ordinary reader feels an instinctive 
antipathy, were studied from what might be called 
a “psychological” vantage point, we might be able to 
dispel some of this myth of balance, and look upon 
him as the friend Cicero had not and needed. 

Atticus’ artificial caution and neutrality (two points 
which Boissier has so well discussed), which he pro- 
posed to himself early in life, involve elements of 
decision and indecision, consideration and reconsidera- 
tion, weighing and counter-weighing, which, experienced 
by Cicero in his personal relations with Atticus out- 
side the field of polities, provided dubious balance to 
Cicero’s own native indecision. 

Atticus’ Epicureanism in A&Oe Bia@oac—and could an 
Epicurean be a genuine patriot?—-Atticus’ cold shrewd- 
ness, the refusal of commitment which ended in dis- 
tasteful Medizing, his ‘“caleulation,”—-all these involve 
psychological factors which, in a man of Cicero’s worried, 
anxious patriotism, could not correct native indecision. 
By a shrewd, unmoral Atticus Cicero could not be 
tipped the right way. 

A favorite term of psychiatrists is “schizoid”. We 
should like to be bold enough to maintain that Atticus 
was as much a schizoid as Cicero. There really were, 
of course, substantial differences in the temperaments 
of the two men. The great orator, however, was un- 
fortunately unconscious of the influence which aecidental 
similarities between their characters had on him; the 
net psychological effect of the similarities in the long 
run heightened Cicero’s indecision. We should like to 
have seen Cicero reproaching Atticus for at least an 
occasional “plunge” into things. 

We should like to have seen Cicero coming to the 
realization that his friend was not one who, for the 
sake of the lofty principles of patriotism and friend- 
ship, would unswervingly follow the path that the 
(lictates of a right conseience laid down. Cicero some- 
times was not strong enough, sometimes not discerning 
enough, to follow that path. He needed a friend with 
more of Caesar’s vision and less of Caesar’s unserupu- 
lousness. 

Cicero’s character is redeemed by biographers who 
limn the events before his death in glowing language. 
Although the evidence on the point is slim, one is 
tempted to see in the last act of Cicero’s career, when 
he flung down the gauntlet of the Second Philippic in a 
final decisive gesture, no influence of the friend who 
supplied “balance and insight.” If Cicero had “Medized” 
as his friend did later with the vietors, his “humanness” 
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would be far less of an inspiring thing to those who know 
him in many another human role. 


St. Louis University Leo M. Katser 


Free Speech in B.C. 59 


No dictatorship, whether Stalin’s or the Roman Tri- 
umvirate of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, will ever 
sueceed completely in suppressing the inborn right of 
free speech. We think of that famous trio in the days 
of the vanishing Roman Republic, as having crushed 
out all civil rights by the heavy hand of finance, polities, 
and power. But even in B.c. 59, the year of Caesar’s 
consulate, we find Cicero writing in a letter to his friend 
Atticus (Att. 2.19.3) of the people’s clear and vociferous 
protest against their bondage. The letter speaks for 
itself, and serves to remind us that even behind the 
“fron Curtain” in Europe today there are true patriots 
fighting against the overthrowers of their God-given 
liberties. The letter was written from Rome in July, 
B.C. 59. 

Dear Atticus: 

The feelings of the people are particularly manifested 
at the theatre and the Circus. At the gladiatorial shows, 
both the master (Pompey) and his henchmen were loudly 
hissed; while at the Apollinarine games the tragedian 
Diphilus made a bold attack upon our Pompey. Count- 
less times his lines read: “Great you are, but at the ex- 
pense of our affliction;” and, then this line, with the 
entire audience in an uproar: “There will come a time 
when you will deeply grieve that terrible power of yours,” 
and other similar lines. For they are lines which seem 
to have been written expressly for the purpose by some 
enemy of Pompey. “If neither our laws nor our customs 
can restrain you,” ran another, and there were still others 
delivered amid roars and shouts. When the clapping had 
died down, in came Cuesar, with Curio’s son behind him. 
Then they applauded Curio as wildly as they used 
to applaud Pompey m the days when Rome was free. 
Caesar was very angry. The story is that a letter from 
Caesar practically flew to Pompey at Capua. As a 
matter of fact, the ones who had stood up and ap- 
plauded Curio were no friends of ours, but real enemies 
to practically everybody. Why, they threatened the 
Roscian law, even in its provision for the low sale of 
grain! Things were certamly in a turmoil. As far as 
I am concerned, I would prefer to forget this under- 
taking of theirs, but I am afraid that I cannot. Men 
will not endure what seems must be endured, though 
unjust; there is but one mind among them, more strongly 
ringed about with hate of wrong than by legions. 

J. Hupson Mitcuett, S.J. 


Book Reviews 


A Handbook of Classical Drama. By Philip Whaley 
Harsh. Stanford University Press, c1944. xii & 526 
pp. $4.00. 

Professor Harsh has accomplished the difficult task of 
furnishing a handbook for the large field of Greek and 
Roman drama that is serviceable to the student who is 
refreshing his knowledge of the subject or is beginning 
an extensive study of it. He gives the standard matter 
and interpretations, and frequently adds opinions and 
thoughts on various points that are challenging and 
stimulating. 

Each type and period of Greek and Roman tragedy 
and comedy has its proper introduction, with analysis 
of characteristics and contribution to the development 
of drama. Each of the eight most important writers is 
introduced with a similar analysis. The individual plays 
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are treated under headings that cover matters factual 
and critical. An acquaintance with the plays is pre- 
supposed, and hence no digests are given. 

On page 8, in speaking of Greek legendary subjects, 
Professor Harsh says: “A colorful and glorious past was 
blended with productive imagination to form a result 
far superior to Hebraic or Germanic myth and legend. 
The gods of Greek mythology were the most thoroughly 
human gods—and therefore the most interesting—that 
man has ever conceived.” From this Christians will 
dissent. 


Regis College. Ricuarp E. ARNoup, §.J. 





Bibliotheca Graeca et Latina. By J. Van Ooteghem, 
S.J. 2nd rev. & enl. ed. Namur, Belgium, Les Etudes 
Classiques, n.d. [887] pages. 150 fr. 


The Latin and Greek parts of this bibliography were 
originally published separately in two 1926 issues of Les 
Etudes Classiques. While not intended to be complete, 
it would yet be very useful to graduate students. The 
origins of the titles listed are not limited to any one 
country or language; periodical articles as well as books 
are included. The better works are marked with an 
asterisk. This reviewer would prefer an alphabetical 
listing of authors, instead of an apparently haphazard 
listing. 

In the first part of the book there are 13 headings of 
background and reference works. In the two remaining 
parts are listed the works on individual classical writers 
or on related groups. The major writers receive more 
space than the minor. 

This bibliography will be a worthwhile addition to 
any classical library. 


Regis College. R. E. Arno, S.J. 





Hellenistic Greek Texts. by Allen Wikgren, with the 
collaboration of Ernest Cadman Colwell and Ralph 
Marcus. The University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 


This substantial volume of 275 planographed pages 
provides ample material for the study of Koine Greek 
in general and early Christian Literature in particular. 
The nearly 100 selections of varying length were evi- 
dently chosen for their bearing on the religious thought 
of Hellenistic times and on the language of the New 
Testament. They are taken from the Old Testament 
(the Septuagint), the Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha, 
the New Testament, Philo, Josephus, Early Christian 
Literature, the Greek Papyri and Inscriptions, and pagan 
Hellenistic Greek. The “Apocrypha” include several 
books regarded by Catholics as canonical. Under “Early 
Christian Literature” we find Ignatius of Antioch, Poly- 
carp, the Didache, Clement, Hermas, and Justin. Under 
‘Pagan Hellenistic Greek” Epictetus gets the lion’s share. 
The text used for the Apostolic Fathers is that by Lake 
or Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, respectively; but the 
Bibliography rightly calls Bihlmeyer’s text “the best 
critical edition.” A Vocabulary coinprising some 60 
double-columned pages is another welcome feature of 
Hellenistic Greek Texts. 

Each group of selections is prefaced by a brief note. 
There are moreover two brief but helpful general In- 
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troductions, dealing with “Hellenistic Culture and Re. © 
ligious Syncretism” and “The Koine.” Here the authors’ © 
evident aim was brevity. In two or three passages q | 
somewhat fuller statement might, perhaps, have led to 
greater precision of expression. It is not clear whether © 
the authors regard any essential doctrine of Christianity — 
as the result of that prevalent Syncretism which Goethe — 
would have called Hexenkessel. That there were bor- 
rowings from the literature of the day in language or — 
any other matter of everyday life is natural. The state- 
ment that the Hymn of Cleanthes “is an important — 
example of monotheistic tendencies in Stoic religious 
philosophy” is, I fear, a little ambiguous. In reality, 
Cleanthes was no monotheist. Nevertheless his deep- = 
seated reverence for one all-ruling “law” (whether that ~ 
was Destiny, Nature, Zeus, Providence, or the Universal 
Reason) is an inspiring feature of his philosophy. And — 
as for his Logos, even Lactantius was captivated by the | 
Stoic term, because “rerum naturae dispositorem atque — 
opificem praedicat.” 
For one reason or another, the authors of Hellenistic 
Greek Texts did not see fit to include in their volume 
even the briefest summary of New Testament or Hellen- 
istic peculiarities. It follows, then, that the student must © 
keep thumbing his Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
or else have the New Testament idioms explained to — 
him by his teacher as he goes along. Since all Hellen- 7 
istic Greek is, speaking broadly, of a piece, his knowl. — 
edge of an idiom in the New Testament will be deepened, 
if not illuminated, by its appearance and reappearance 
in other Hellenistic writings. Of course, beyond the \ 
boundaries of Hellenistic Greek lies the vast expanse ~ 
of unadulterated Greek enshrined in the classics. Here, | 
in the old elassics, is the key to even New Testament — 
Greek, in spite of the fact that there the general Hellenic © 
warp is crossed by a Semitic woof. 
St. Louis University James A. Kuetst, SJ. 





Catullus, Selections from the Poems. Edited by F. 
Kinchin Smith and T. W. Melluish. Revised second © 
edition (Roman World Series) London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
1947. Pp. 126. $.90. | 


The time given to reading Catullus in school or col- 7 
lege, if any is given at all, will not be considerable. The 
purpose of this volume is to provide a text for such — 
reading. To a quite representative selection of forty-six 7 
poems and portions of poems have been added an intro- | 
duction, introductory paragraphs and notes, whose con- — 
tent is largely literary and cultural; the notes furnish, — 
too, a good deal of help toward reading, but points of 
grammar and syntax have been left largely to the ~ 
teacher. There is an appendix on Catullus’ meters, with 
examples from English poetry; another containing some 7 
good English versions. A vocabularly is added. A very 
pleasant little book, edited with appreciation. And in- 
expensive. 


C. A.C. 





Art deals with wholes, and science with fragments; 7 
art integrates, or composes, while science analyzes, of J 
decomposes.—Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 








